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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


In millions of U.S. dollars unless noted 


1983 1984 1985 1984/ 1986E 
1985 


Domestic Econom 
Population (millions) 9.3 9.7 10.1 4.0% 10.5 
Gross Domestic Product (GDP) 6556 6565 6755 - 9146 
GDP per capita (current §$) 705 676 669 ~ 906 
GDP (billion CFA) 2498 2869 3063 - 3201 
Real GDP Growth - % -4.4 -2.8 4.7 
Consumer Price Indices 
European Family (1960=100) 520.4 548.9 601.2 
African Family (1960=100) 574.5 599.1 610.3 
Indust Prod Index (1978=100) 106 114 156.6 
Elec consumption (mil KWH) 1804 1532 1808 
Government Operating Budget 1143 981 931 
Nominal change in CFA - % 3.5 -1.5 -2.5 
Capital Investment Budget 588 551 227 
Nominal change in CFA - % -20.0 5.0 -47.5 


Balance of Payments 
Exports (FOB) 2067 2645 2883 9.0% 


Imports (FOB) 1636 1343 1401 4.3% 
Trade Balance 433 1302 1483 13.8% 
Current Account Balance -933 -112 137 222.3% 
U.S. - Ivory Coast trade* 
Exports to (FAS) 61 65 70 7.7% 
Imports from (CIF) 343 469 558 19.0% 
Foreign Debt 5444 5480 6775 23.6% 
Debt Service 
Before Rescheduling 1083 1075 1070 -0.4% 
Debt Service ratio - % 52.4 40.6 37.1 
After rescheduling n/a 575 625 
Debt Service ratio - % n/a 21..7 22.7 
Foreign Exchange Reserves 3.5 5.2 4.7 
Average CFA/$ exchange rate 381 437 449 350 


Agricultural Production 
(000's MT) 1982/ 1983/ 1984/ 1985/ 


Crop Year Ending September 30 1983 1984 1985 1986 
Coffee 271 84 277 280 
Cocoa 360 417 565 540 
Cotton 157 142 212 192 


CFA francs have been converted into dollars at the average CFA/$ 
exchange rate for each year. Since this exchange rate varied 
sharply over the period covered by the chart, real or nominal growth 
rates calculated on a CFA basis are included to indicate trends. 


* U.S. Department of Commerce data 
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IVORY COAST 
SUMMARY 


The economic situation of Ivory Coast brightened in 1985 after 
4 years of negative growth and economic difficulties. 
Agricultural production in the 1984/85 crop season (ending 
September 30) was very good, with a record cocoa crop and 
recovered coffee production providing unanticipated foreign 
earnings. These earnings, combined with the relief provided by 
a rescheduling of bank and official foreign debt due in 1984/5 
and an IMF stand-by agreement, allowed the Government virtually 
to eliminate domestic and foreign arrears by the end of 1985 
and restored liquidity to the system. Commercial and 
industrial activity revived as crop revenues and government 
payments flowed into the economy. The World Bank arranged a 
highway construction loan with commercial bank participation 
and agreement was reached on a third structural adjustment loan 
in the second quarter of 1986. The last quarter of 1985 also 
was marked by presidential, legislative and municipal elections 


with President Felix Houphouet-Boigny being elected to a sixth 
5-year term 


The Government of Ivory Coast is completing the rescheduling of 
its commercial debt due 1986/9 with the London Club and a new 
stand-by agreement with the International Monetary Fund (IMF). 


Negotiations are also underway with the Paris Club for the 
rescheduling of official debt on a multi-year basis. The 

decline of international interest rates provides additional 
relief while the fall of the dollar eases repayment on the 


approximately 50 percent of the Ivorian foreign debt 
denominated in dollars. 


Although the improvement in economic conditions has permitted 
some easing of the austerity program implemented by the 
Government under the terms of IMF agreements, direct government 
spending will provide relatively little impetus to increased 
economic activity. The 1986 Government Operating Budget (BGF) 
is about at the same level in nominal CFA as that for 1983 
while on the same basis the Capital Investment Budget (BSIE) 
for 1986 is less than half the 1983 level. The Government did 


unblock promotions in 1986 but left unchanged the salary for 
each grade. 


Prospects for continued growth in 1986 are good with 
agricultural production expected to be just under 1984/5 
levels. Given reasonable luck with factors beyond its control 
-- the weather, commodity prices and international exchange and 


interest rates -- Ivory Coast appears relaunched on a path of 
sustainable growth. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


FINANCE AND BUDGET: One important result of the financial and 
economic crises of the early 1980s has been substantial 
revisions in government economic policies, which are a key 
determinant of Ivorian economic performance. The goals of the 
policy shifts, which include a move toward less government 
activism, are to avoid past errors and to provide for future 
growth while surmounting medium-term problems. 


In the late 1970s the Government (GOIC) -- based on prevailing 
record coffee and cocoa prices and then on the prospect of 
substantial oil revenues -- embarked on a very ambitious 
investment program. Subsequently, commodity prices fell, the 
oil bonanza did not materialize, world interest rates rose, and 
the CFA franc depreciated against the dollar. Moreover, the 
para-public sector developed as an integral part of the 
investment program generated deficits rather than revenues. 

The GOIC, like so many others attempted to borrow its way 
through what were expected to be short-term problems. By 1980, 
the economic situation was grave enough for the GOIC to turn to 
the IMF for assistance and since then, Ivory Coast has been the 
beneficiary of IMF stabilization programs. 


Parallel IMF and World Bank (IBRD) programs have had a 
significant impact on the economy since 1980. Both 


institutions have worked closely with the GOIC to design and 
implement programs to rationalize the public and para-public 
sectors, reduce the public sector deficit, and in general 
create an economic environment conducive to sustainable growth, 
including more favorable conditions for the private sector. 


Considerable sacrifices have been required to meet IMF and IBRD 
requirements and to cope with the .foreign debt. Civil service 
salaries and promotions were frozen for 3 years while 
promotions were unblocked in early 1986, salary levels were not 
increased. The retail prices of rice, water, electricity and 
gasoline have been raised to eliminate subsidies and fringe 
benefits for teachers and other civil servants reduced. On the 
macroeconomic level, the GOIC has drastically cut its 


investment in infrastructure which had been a powerful stimulus 
to economic growth. 


The foreign debt will continue to be a constraint on growth 
through the end of this decade. It currently stands at more 
than $6.5 billion with debt servicing before rescheduling about 
$1.1 billion. The debt service ratio of about 40 percent was 
virtually halved under the terms of the 1983/4 rescheduling. 
After serious consideration the GOIC decided to seek a further 
rescheduling on a multi-year basis. An agreement to reschedule 





commercial bank loans falling due in 1986/8 has been initialled 
by the London Club while negotiations on rescheduling official 
debt are in progress in the Paris Club. These reschedulings 


should provide savings for 1986 roughly equivalent to those 
under the earlier agreements. 


The savings of about $500 million per year under the 1983/4 
reschedulings and the excellent cocoa and coffee revenues for 
the 1984/5 crop season permitted the GOIC virtually to 
eliminate its internal arrears by the end of 1985. Previously 
the GOIC had found itself unable to pay its suppliers who in 
turn were unable to pay their suppliers and bankers and who 
fell into arrears on their taxes. This unsatisfactory 
situation which resulted in illiquidity and put a considerable 
damper on internal economic activity has now been reversed. 


Though many local banks are currently quite liquid, credit 
remains relatively expensive (in the 15 percent range), and 
bankers generally are reluctant to make loans to any but the 
stronger firms. Trade finance and similar short-term 
facilities, however, are readily available. 


Beginning in January 1985, the West African Central Bank 
excused banks from the requirement to pay interest on demand 
deposits for the next 2 years because of an imbalance between 


earnings on bank portfolios and the interest to be paid to 

depositers. It should enhance bank profitability. The Central 
Bank rediscount rate was lowered one percent to 9.5 percent at 
the end of March 1986. Money and credit are projected to grow 


about 6 percent, roughly in line with the expected nominal 
growth of the GDP. 


The improved economic and financial situation has permitted 
nominal increases of 3.7 percent and 13.7 percent respectively 
in the 1986 GOIC operating (BGF) and investment (BSIE) 
budgets. A comparison of the 1986 budgets with earlier ones 
Clearly indicates, however, a continuation of the austerity 
program. In terms of nominal CFA, the 1986 BGF is a little 
under the 1983 BGF, while the 1986 BSIE is less than half the 
1983 level. The substantial real reduction in GOIC investment 
means that short-term impetus for a resurgence of the public 
works and construction sectors, which provided substantial 
employment and economic spin-offs in the past, will come from 
such items as the IBRD highway loan. Government revenue 
collection has improved but overall revenues for 1986 and 1987 
will have to be carefully managed because the modest increase 
foreseen for fiscal receipts will be offset by the decline in 
customs receipts from the prices and the record volume of 1985. 





The GOIC has continued to progress in reducing transfers to 
parastatal enterprises, which have been an important component 
of its deficits. Salaries have been brought in line with those 
for civil servants. The Government has also begun to classify 
parastatals according to whether they play essentially social 
or commercial roles. Efforts are being made to rationalize 
and/or privatize such enterprises. For example, two production 
complexes of the sugar parastatal have been closed and 
international management is being sought for the remaining 
four. Some rental housing is being sold to the occupants and, 
in many cases, GOIC-constructed hotels have been turned over to 
the management of the local communes or sold to private 
investors. Efforts in this area will continue and can offer 
opportunities both for the Ivorian private sector and for 
outside investors or experts. 


In September 1985, the IBRD concluded its first co-financing 

with commercial banks (B loan) in Africa. It will provide an 
additional $40 million for road maintenance and construction. 
Other IBRD projects include forestation, telecommunications, 

health and a third structural adjustment loan. 


THE MACRO ECONOMY: Overall, the Ivorian GDP grew 4.7 percent 


in real terms and 5.2 percent in nominal terms in 1985, the 
first year of economic expansion since 1980. 


Agriculture, which grew 5.4 percent in nominal terms in 1985, 
is the most important economic activity in the Ivory Coast, 
providing about 60 percent of employment and about one third of 
GDP. It is also the basis for the most significant of the 
country's manufacturing and processing industries. 


Ivory Coast is largely self-sufficient in food, importing only 
rice, wheat, fish, red meat and dairy products in significant 
quantities. National policy is to increase self-sufficiency 
where possible. For example, increased rice production is an 
important objective and minimum support prices have been raised 
as a stimulus. Animal husbandry is expanding, reaching near 
self-sufficiency in poultry and pork and showing some gains in 
sheep and cattle. The narrow continental shelf limits fishing 
possibilities but small-scale fish farming is expanding with 
pilot projects in the extensive coastal lagoons showing promise. 


The cash/export crop sector overshadows all others in the 
economy. Ivory Coast leads the world in cocoa production, is 
third or fourth in all coffee and first in robusta coffee, and 
earns substantial sums from tropical timber, cotton, palm oil, 
tropical fruits (fresh or canned) and rubber. This sector has 
now recovered from the drought and brush fires of 1982/4, with 
1985 cash crops in GDP terms up a nominal 20.4 percent. 





Efforts are being made to increase quality and productivity. 
The Government, which wants to increase local value added, and 
private investors are active in seeking ways to increase the 
local processing of cash crops: e.g. production of ehtyl 
alcohol from molasses and the revitalization of fruit canning. 
Also of interest is the pilot project of a U.S. company to 
propagate hybrid seeds for the local and regional markets. 


Although petroleum remains important, any hopes for an oil 
bonanza (already fading as exploration revealed that the 
offshore oil is scattered in small deposits in deep water) were 
effectively killed by the fall in oil prices. By mid-1985 no 
further exploration was underway and the petroleum service 
companies are pulling out of the Ivory Coast. The exploitation 
of the offshore fields, which began in 1980, has, however, made 
the country about 85 percent self-sufficient in petroleum, with 
current production a little under 20,000 bpd. An American 
company is still discussing with the GOIC a project to utilize 
some of the offshore natural gas for power generation, but the 
oil price picture has complicated the negotiations. 


The mixed-capital Societe Ivorienne de Raffinage (SIR) refinery 
in Abidjan moved from a serious drain on government resources 
to a source of profits in 1985 as the price of crude and the 
dollar both weakened. SIR, with a throughput capacity of 4 


millions tons, refines about 70 percent of local crude in 
addition to imported crude. Chevron has a contract to process 
700,000 tons of imported crude at SIR. 


Mining is not a major activity. The country is known to have 
gold deposits, and consideration is being given to their 
organized exploitation. Some diamonds have also been found. 


Energy is not a current concern. “The country is nearly 
self-sufficient in petroleum and rains have been adequate to 
maintain hydro-power after the 2-year drought in 1983/4. 
Original projections that another dam would be needed by 1990 
have been undercut by reduced economic activity and there are 
no immediate prospects that the Soubre dam will be constructed. 


Transportation is important. Prior and ongoing investments 
have given Ivory Coast a road system facilitating the transport 
of cash crops to the modern ports of Abidjan and San Pedro. A 
World Bank funded program to maintain and improve secondary and 
coastal roads should have a positive impact on food supply: and 
tourism. Abidjan's international airport continues to be a 
regional transport hub although plans for a major airport 
expansion have been put on hold due to financing constraints. 
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Employment, wages and prices present a variable picture. No 
reliable employment statistics are available, in large part 
because much agricultural employment is on small-holder or 
family plots. A notable feature of Ivory Coast is the large 
number of non-Ivorians -- perhaps 30 percent or 3 million 
persons -- present due to the openness of the society and the 
relative dynamism of the economy in the region. 


The 1986 unblocking of promotions aside, civil service wages 
have not changed in 4 years while those for employees of the 
parastatal entreprises were lowered as part of the 
rationalization process. Neither the agricultural nor 
industrial minimum wages have been raised in the same period. 


While the consumer price index for European families rose an 
average 9.5 percent in 1985, that for African families rose 1.9 
percent. The latter is, of course, a better indication of 
price trends for the average Ivorian. 


ELECTIONS AND CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGE: The fall of 1985 saw 
presidential, legislative and municipal elections. They 
culminated in the re-election of President Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny to a sixth 5- year term. The succession 
mechanism was amended in the same period. The unfilled post of 
vice-president, which had been established in 1980, was 
abolished. Instead, in case of the death or incapacitation of 
the President, the President of the National Assembly will 
assume power in the interim, with the responsibility of 
arranging presidential elections within 45 to 60 days. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. BUSINESS 


The slight upturn last year in the Ivorian commercial sector 
appears to be gaining momentum with a potential for solid 
continuation through the 1980s. Plentiful rains, bountiful 
cash/food crops and a stable political scene are only a few of 
the many positive factors which continue to make Ivory Coast an 
attractive market center for U.S. business interests. 


GOIC officials and business leaders in the fast growing private 
sector have not failed to notice Ivory Coast's position as a 
pragmatic marketing refuge whose liberal trade and investment 
climate is unusual in the region. A modern Abidjan port with 
traffic up 30 percent over 84/85, a sharp increase in 
registration of small/medium size Ivorian controlled firms, the 
GOIC's modest internal debt profile and a slow, but steady 
recovery of the construction sector backed by excellent 
GOIC/IMF/IBRD relations all mark a revival and fresh spirit of 
confidence evident to close observers of the Ivorian economy. 





Even with the economic hard times of 1980-84, the number of 
U.S. firms directly operating in Ivory Coast did not decrease 
-- they increased. Activity is down in the petroleum sector 
where the predicted oil boom of the 1970s just never happened. 
Although petroleum service firms have either pulled out 
completely or left a skeleton crew, they have kept open the 
option to return. In counterpoint to this trend, U.S. firms in 
more promising sectors of the economy -- FMC, Boeing, the U.S. 
Interpublic advertising group's LINTAS (with connections to 
over 300 U.S. corporations world-wide it is the only U.S. 
affiliated ad agency in West Africa), Johnson and Johnson, 
Colgate-Palmolive, AAE Systems of California -- have either 
opened or reopened operations in Ivory Coast . Chase Manhattan 
has: expanded to a 59 person regional office following closure 
of its Dakar office. There are over 70 U.S. firms and/or 
affiliates based in Ivory Coast, most with regional marketing 
horizons. The number of other U.S. products represented in 
Ivory Coast and the region by agents or dealers has risen from 
100 in 1984 to over 160 today. A more attractive dollar-CFA 
ratio and a growing commercial/cultural awareness of U.S. 
products and services is in rhythm with the upward trend and 
fresh spirit of the Ivorian economy. 


While not in great numbers, small and medium size U.S. 
investments dot the economy, primarily in timber, banking, 


insurance and tourism. There is also a renewed focus on the 
mineral sector, particularly in gold and diamonds. USFCS, 
other U.S. Embassy economic elements, U.S. banks and accounting 
firms work closely together to assist potential U.S. investors 
and exporters. The recent establishment of the American 
Chamber of Commerce Céte d'Ivoire, the first and only U.S. 
Chamber affiliate in Sub-Saharan black Africa, adds another 
important support dimension to the continuing favorable 
business climate which U.S. firms-enjoy in Ivory Coast. 


A decade ago, France provided 60-70 percent of Ivory Coast 
imports. Today West Germany, the Netherlands, along with the 
United States, and aggressive newcomers in the form of Spain, 
Brazil, China, are chipping away at France's present 30 to 35 
percent share of imports. On the consumer side, with wages 
generally still frozen, local buyers remain attracted to low 
price tags. Local car and truck sales, particularly the 
mid-sized cocoa/coffee transport truck, are healthier at a 
15-20 percent increase over 1984-85. Proven commercial 
indicators such as bicycle, toothpaste, and battery sales, 
particularly in the rural cash/food crop regions, have picked 
up dramatically. Beer and bottled soft drinks have again 
replaced local plastic-packed flavored water as the favorite 
beverages. Exports to neighboring countries from plastic, 
rubber and enamelware plants are up by 50 percent in several 
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cases. U.S. cosmetics dominate that sector, while U.S. office 
automation products and supplies (IBM, NCR, XEROX, Burroughs, 
Apple) command a market where West Africa's first National 
Computer Commission promotes the use and benefits of the 
“computerized office/home". According to banking sources, the 
number of repossessions and business liquidations continue to 
level off and “the bounce is back in the economy" 


The ability to communicate in French remains the most essential 
element of doing effective business and/or living in Ivory 
Coast. The most significant factor facilitating ready market 
access of goods and services is the time, effort and follow-up 
required in the appointment of a reliable, financially sound 
agent or distributor. A reputable local dealer/agent can do 
effective market penetration for U.S. goods and/or services but 
only if marketing literature and technical manuals are provided 
in French. A simple, cost cutting “home-made" or mimeographed 
sheet will do considerably more harm than good in this 
increasingly sophisticated market. For items of lower value, 
price is the single most important market penetration factor. 
For goods with higher value, attractive financing, quality, and 
the ready availability of local service facilities are the most 
critical factors. Given this framework, however, the U.S. 
business picture is incomplete without the development and 
nurturing of a personal rapport between buyer/seller or 
investor/local initiator. That means frequent business trips, 


reliable French-English correspondence, continuity, and a great 
deal of cultural empathy. 


There is continued public and private interest in attracting 
American investments. 1985 revisions in the Ivory Coast 1959 
investment code favored investments outside Abidjan and those 
which promote Ivorian employment, particularly in agri-business 
and light industry. Investors are still not required by law to 
have an Ivorian partner although it is recommended. While 
there are clear investment guidelines, each investment is 
considered separately by GOIC officials, allowing room for 
liberal negotiations. 


In cooperation with the IBRD and IMF, the Ivory Coast has 
revised its import regime to replace quantitative restrictions 
(i.e., import licences) by an immediate increase and then a 
gradual decline in duties over the next three or four years. 
The object is to give local industry breathing space to adjust 
production and quality control and become more competitive. 
The IBRD continues to help local industry adjust with funds 
geared to modernization plans and/or management studies. The 
full impact of the investment code revision and the revised 
tariff schedule will not be clear until the end of 1986. With 
continued budget restraints on GOIC development plans, U.S. 
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firms should look increasingly to the private sector for 
investment/joint venture opportunities. 


The CFA franc used in Ivory Coast is pegged to the French 
at 50 CFA to 1 FF and its convertibility is guaranteed by 
French Central Bank. Ivory Coast did not restrict the 
repatriation of capital and profits even at the height of 
liquidity problem. While prior authorization is required 
transfers outside the franc zone, permission is routinely 
granted to properly registered firms. 


MAJOR PROJECTS: The African Development Bank and Fund (ADB), 
headquartered in Abidjan, is a key and growing player in the 
development of African economies. ADB's Abidjan headquarters 
is a vital source of timely information on development projects 
throughout Africa which U.S. suppliers and service firms should 
tap. (U.S. firms are encouraged to register with ADB: contact 
USDOC/ITA/OIMP or write directly to the U.S. Executive Director 
ADB or USFCS Abidjan). At least 10 U.S. consulting firms are 
currently represented by local Ivorian/U.S. firms specifically 
to track relevant ADB projects throughout Africa. For 
cost-effectiveness, several non-competing U.S. consulting firms 
could consider forming consortium represented by one of the 
many marketing companies or individuals with an Abidjan base. 


Relatively few major projects are expected to reach 
implementation in the next year or two. Sectors to watch for 
opportunities are rural telecommunications (the Office of 
National Telecommunications is now implementing a $250,000 U.S. 
Trade Development Program funded grant in this field), and port 
modernization and possible port expansion. Ongoing IBRD funded 
projects include a second forestry project ($30 million through 
1991) and major road investments (11.4 billion CFA), with IBRD 
providing $110 million and the ADB $61 million. In the housing 
and urban development area (where low and middle income housing 
is sorely needed) USAID is providing 3.1 billion CFA in 
guarantees of commercial loans for infrastructure improvements 
in 13 secondary cities. 


U.S. /IVORY COAST EXPORTS: In 1985 (based on January-November 


Ivorian trade statistics which are CIF, converted at 449 CFA to 
1 US$) the United States jumped to third from fifth position as 
a supplier to Ivory Coast. Its 7 % share of imports ($104.5 
million) was exceeded only by France ($497 million) and Nigeria 
($144 million -- primarily petroleum). During the same period 
of 1984, the United States supplied 5% of total imports. The 
Federal Republic of Germany and the Netherlands hold the fourth 
and fifth positions with $74 million and $73 million 
respectively. 
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Wouldn’t it be nice to have a 
Washington staff to keep you 
up-to-date on all you need to 
know to steer your exporting 
business on the fast track to 
success? 

Have the next best thing. Have 
BUSINESS AMERICA, our 
biweekly business magazine 
designed especially for firms like 
yours—American exporters who 


want to grow, and American 
businesses ready to enter the 
lucrative world of exporting. 
BUSINESS AMERICA is 
more than a magazine. It’s 
virtually an exporter’s service. 
We give you country-by-coun- 
try marketing reports, incisive 
economic analysis, worldwide 
trade leads, advance notice of 
planned exhibitions of U.S. prod- 


Staff in Washington 


ucts worldwide, and success sto- 
ries of firms like yours. We’ll 
keep you posted on what’s hap- 
pening in government and on 
Capitol Hill that could affect 
your business and your profits. 
A subscription to BUSINESS 
AMERICA will put our export- 
ing experts at your fingertips— 
we give the phone numbers of 
our authors in every issue so you 


Mail to: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 


Washington, D.C. 


L1 Yes! 


Name 
Organization 
Address 
City 


DOC/BAI 
8/84 


20402 


I want to put BUSINESS AMERICA to work for me. Send me the 
next 26 issues (one year) for only $57 ($71.25 foreign). 


O 
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can call with your specific ques- 
tions, and get the answers you 
need to make savvy exporting 
decisions. 


Put BUSINESS AMERICA to 
work for you. Use the order form 
below to start your subscription 
today. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
International Trade Administration 


ws 


Here’s my check made out to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 


C) Charge my VISA or MasterCard No. 


LITT TIT ttt tir) 


(Signature) 


(Expiration Date) 
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